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ZIONISM IN PALESTINE 


‘A RE you Zionists?’ I asked. 
‘Yes, but orthodox Zionists,’ came the quick 
answer. 

In this short dialogue, spoken in one of the minia- 
ture shops of the bazaar inside the old Jaffa Gate at 
Jerusalem, you have the problem of modern Jewry. 
Imagine a room, nine feet by six, with three blank 
walls; the fourth side is open, and serves as window 
and door-way. There you have the shop. Its pro- 
prietors are two Jews of very typical appearance, 
clothed in flowing gabardines and soft felt hats (which 
are always worn), and bedecked with one cork-screw 
curl of hair on each side of the face. The elder would 
easily do for a scribe of the time of Our Lord, while 
the younger, with his olive-complexioned and gentle 
face, might pose for the Christus at Oberammergau. 

By means of a jargon of English, French and Ger- 
man, with an occasional word of Hebrew, we managed 
to do business as well as to learn a little of each 
other’s history and opinions. Neither of them, I 
learnt, was born in Palestine. The elder came thither 
from Russia about thirty years ago; the younger from 
Hungary. They were evidently of the strict and old- 
fashion sect, ‘exceedingly zealous of the traditions 
of their fathers.’ The old man one day tapped his 
forehead and said in broken English: 


‘The Bible and Talmud here.’ 


I never thought of doubting him; nor would you, 
had you been in the Jerusalem synagogues and seen 
the old men reciting the Scriptures in Hebrew at a 
tremendous rate, without apparently paying much at- 
tention to their bibles. 

It was on the same day that he told me that he was 
an orthodox Zionist, and he said it with an expression 
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which seemed to indicate that, had I not been one 
of the Gentiles, he would have given me his opinion 
of the unorthodox Zionists. But I think that I knew 
this already. I knew that orthodox and unorthodox 
Zionists are as unmixable as oil and water. It is, to 
all intents and purposes, the old problem of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees revived once more; it is 
the strife between traditionalism and modernism 
within the frontiers of Israel, and it is my belief that 
in this quarrel will be found the solution of the Jewish 
problem which is causing so much anxiety to-day. 

The intensity and the bitterness of the struggle 
must be great; for never have there been traditional- 
ists like the Jewish traditionalists, while there is no 
radical as intransigent as the Jew who has lost his 
faith. Corruptio optimi pessima. It is but natural, 
too, that the unbendable rigidity of the conservatives 
drives the modernist to extremes. To read Salomon 
Reinach, whether he treats of Judaism or of Chris- 
tianity, is like walking through the ruins of a des- 
troyed city. There is hardly anything left whole or 
standing. The same image strikes the imagination 
when one thinks of the work of the Bolshevists, in- 
doctrinated by Lenin and his Jewish co-operators. 

If Reinach is to be believed, loss of faith is no 
extraordinary thing among the modern Jews. ‘ Among 
educated Jews nearly everywhere,’ he says, ‘ rational- 
ism reigns supreme, along with a certain species of 
filial devotion towards their ancestors, which for them 
takes the place of faith." Reinach, however, is no 
Zionist, orthodox or unorthodox, if the words which 
he wrote in 1909 still express his sentiments: ‘One 
of the results of the persecutions (of the Jews) has 
been to give new life to the old chimera of the return 

‘*Ches les juifs instruits, un peu partout, le rationalisme 
domine, avec une certaine piété pour leurs ancétres qui leur 
tient lieu de foi’ (Orpheus vii, § 84). 
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Zionism in Palestine 


of the Jews to Palestine, which was intended to be a 
Jewish refuge state; this is the object pursued by the 
Zionists.” Again he speaks without enthusiasm of the 
Jewish society called the Territorialists, founded with 
the object of procuring a piece of land, no matter 
where, in Palestine or in Timbuctoo, where Jews might 
establish themselves and form a political unity. 

It is interesting now to recall that after the Boer 
War, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then Colonial Secre- 
tary, offered to the Jews the plain of Uasin-Gishu, a 
tract of land in Uganda measuring 60,000 square kilo- 
metres, that is, about a third of the size of England. 
It was British territory, but at that time had no white 
population. The offer was made to Theodore Herzl, 
a Jew from Hungary, in his quality of founder and 
leader of the modern Zionist movement, which has 
for its object the assertion of Jewish nationality and 
the forming of an independent Jewish state. He, it 
is worthy to note, was an unbeliever. 

In spite of all his efforts to secure the assent and 
co-operation of his fellow Zionists with regard to this 
proposal, in which he saw the beginning of his ideal, 
he was unsuccessful. In 1905 the Seventh Zionist 
Congress refused Chamberlain’s offer, declaring at the 
same time that all Zionist endeavour was to be res- 
tricted to Palestine and its neighbouring countries. 
The rabbis gained a victory over the unorthodox. 

At this news, a cry of disappointment went up from 
Russia, where the Jews had been suffering persecu- 
tion. Zangwill’s reply was the foundation of the 
Jewish Territorial Organisation, in the name of which 
he declared himself ready to accept the offer just re- 
fused by the Zionist Congress. But he was too late. 

You will note that Herzl did not concern himself 
about the religious question; his object was to build 
up a Jewish state and to give the Jews a recognised 

2 Orpheus vii, § 85. 
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political standing in the world. That they have an 
unofficial, but none the less strong political standing, 
no one will deny. But it was something wholesome 
and straight-forward that Herzl desired for his people. 
As we have said, he was an unbeliever: he was an 
unorthodox Zionist. It is not surprising, then, that 
he had against him all the weight and influence of the 
pietists, the religious Jews. These saw in his readi- 
ness to accept Chamberlain’s offer an act of treason 
against Jerusalem, a betrayal of the true Zion. Dur- 
ing the session of the Sixth Zionist Congress at Bale 
in August, 1903, when Herzl first presented the offer 
for consideration, the orthodox Zionists wept and rent 
their garments. But they gained the day and the offer 
was rejected. Little did they think then that after 
the lapse of fourteen years another Englishman 
should again make them an offer, but this time an 
offer after their own heart, beyond what they had ever 
dreamed of. On November 2nd, 1917, Mr. Balfour 
made the following Declaration :— 


‘His Majesty’s Government view with favour the 
establishment in Palestine of a National Home for 
the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of this object: it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of exist- 
ing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews in any other 
country.’ 


Thus, for practically the first time since the days of 
Julian the Apostate, who desired the temple to be 
rebuilt at Jerusalem, the gates of the Holy City were 
officially and freely thrown open to the Jews. It was 
a triumph for the orthodox Zionists, a triumph which 
the unorthodox were only too glad to share, and which 
neither were at pains to conceal. In the first flush of 
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Zionism in Palestine 


victory they considered that the land of their fathers 
was once more as good as theirs, and Jewish papers 
in Palestine even discussed what was to be done with 
the Arab inhabitants. One paper, I was told, sug- 
gested the alternatives of expelling them in a body or 
reducing them to slavery. 


Palestine, then, has been thrown open to the Jews, 
to Zionists, orthodox and unorthodox, and one can- 
not help wondering which party is prevailing in Pales- 
tine to-day. No doubt the Jews themselves could tell 
us, but we others can see only the straws which show 
us the direction of the wind. 


That the orthodox strive to assert themselves was 
shown by a public attempt made by certain elders of 
the synagogue about two years ago to prevent their 
young people from going to a circus after sunset on 
Friday. The Sabbath had already begun, and I be- 
lieve it was customary for a man with a bell to an- 
nounce the opening of the Sabbath. Similarly, over- 
head wires were stretched along the streets marking 
the extent of the legal Sabbath-day journey. All this 
was probably the work of the strictly orthodox type, 
whose ideal it seems to be to restore the old Jewish 
cult, with temple-worship, sacrifices and a multitude 
of pious observances. 


But there are others who claim to be orthodox, yet 
not in so strict a sense; in fact they are the compro- 
misers. This type is represented by one of the leading 
Jews of Jerusalem, who told the Gentile visitors pre- 
sent at his celebration of the Paschal supper that he 
eliminated from the ceremony all that was barbarous. 
One imagines that he would echo those words of 
Isaias with regard to sacrifices: ‘He that killeth an 
ox is as he that slayeth a man; he that sacrifices a 
lamb, as he that breaketh a dog’s neck.” 


37s. Ixvi, 3. 
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There are others again for whom the Paschal sup- 
per has developed into a convivial feast, like to that 
which is the principal feature of Christmas for not a 
few Christians. 

Still, all these are followers of the Law in greater 
or less degree. What of the unorthodox? What of all 
these young Jews who have entered Palestine from 
northern Europe, well-built young men and fashion- 
ably dressed girls, who contrast violently with the 
old bearded and none too clean Israelites? These two 
seem poles apart and in some cases they are. I re- 
member well a Jewish youth of Jerusalem complain- 
ing of the elders who consider it a sin in their young 
men to smoke. As for him, he laughed at their beliefs 
and openly professed atheism. I found him, by the 
way, in a convent parlour, and there he declared to 
me his frank infidelity. Nature was his God. Yet he 
claimed to be a strong Zionist, and spoke with earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm about ‘the building up of Pales- 
tine.’ That is a phrase you will often hear in the 
mouths of the young Zionists. 

That is an isolated case and proves nothing; but 
one heard in Palestine unpleasant stories of the life 
led by one set of Jewish colonists, stories which, if 
true, prove that they are certainly not to be counted 
among the orthodox. People called them Bolshevists. 
I cannot vouch for the truth of these accusations; I 
will do no more than recount an experience which 
befell me in the Holy Land. 

In the July of last year I was benighted with a 
friend on the slopes of Mount Gelboe not far from the 
ancient city of Beisan, which lies near the Jordan to 
the south of the Sea of Galilee. Refusing for many 
obvious reasons the hospitable invitation of one of 
the fellahin Arabs to spend the night with him and his 
family in a sort of cave-dwelling, we decided to des- 
cend into the valley where we knew there were many 
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Zionism in Palestine 


new Jewish farms and colonies. The place we arrived 
at was the very frontier post of the Jewish invasion, 
being the last colony founded in that direction. 

It was pitch dark when, under the guidance of an 
Arab bearing a lantern, we arrived at the outskirts of 
the camp—for camp it was in more senses than one. 
There were, perhaps, fifty bell-tents and two or three 
rough wooden huts—the refectory and kitchen as we 
afterwards learned. Now was manifested our good 
fortune in having a lantern bearer; without him there 
might have been unfortunate accidents. For as we 
approached we were hailed in German by a voice 
which proved to belong to a young, tragic-looking in- 
dividual shouldering a rifle. It was no play-thing. 
He proved to be a sentry, doing duty with several of 
his companions similarly armed. Remember this, when 
you are told again that all the outcry of the Arabs 
against the Jewish invasion of Palestine is artificial 
and unreal. These Jews were under no such impres- 
sion. Indeed, the morning light revealed to our aston- 
ished gaze that a knoll in the centre of the camp was 
sand-bagged and barricaded like a regular fort; and 
the fort was the chief feature that drew our attention 
in several other Jewish colonies by which we passed 
on the following day. One of the colonists himself 
told us that they were provided with arms by the 
police authorities, and more were promised in case of 
attack. The same police authorities are rounding up 
the fire-arms possessed by the Arabs, the penalty for 
unlicensed possession being a fine not exceeding £50 
or six month’s imprisonment. This needs no comment. 

Perceiving that we meant no harm and understand- 
ing our desire, the sentinel passed us on to others, 
and soon we were the centre of a group of young men 
and girls. We imagined that we should be #ersonae 
gratae being British, and indeed they received us hos- 
pitably enough, gave us supper and put a tent at our 
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disposal. I feel myself under obligation to say that 
one could not help but admire the hard and simple 
life led by these young people out there in the open 
air. There were none of the comforts of modern 
civilisation that we could see—or feel. The beds were 
extremely hard, the clothing was scanty and rough, 
the food was coarse and monastic. The colonists rose 
very early, some of them, at least, and judging by 
what we saw they worked hard. We were told, more- 
over, that the majority of these young men and boys, 
who numbered over a hundred, had been students at 
Polish or German universities, and that they had for- 
saken all to come to ‘build up Palestine.’ 

But there was one thing which was not so pleasing. 
Of the 150 members of that colony, about forty were 
women—nay, many were still in their girlhood; and 
we. began to ask ourselves what they were doing there. 
The following morning, while asking various ques- 
tions about the colony and the colonists we asked if 
these girls were wives. ‘Some are,’ was the ingenuous 
answer of a young Jew who accompanied us to a neigh- 
bouring village; ‘they marry if they wish.’ 

Here was a state of affairs calculated to give rise 
to unpleasant stories; and though I make no accusa- 
tion against the character of these people, yet one is 
bound to say that under ordinary circumstances such 
a state of things would have bad results, whether such 
results were foreseen and intended or not. The 
majority of the colonists were youths and girls; one 
or two older people we saw who might have been in 
the thirties. Even the Jews are not angels, though, 
as a race, the religious Jews have a good record in 
moral matters of this nature. But these people, on 
their own admission, were not religious Jews. We 
asked : ‘ Have you a synagogue?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘What do you do on the Sabbath?’ 
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Zionism in Palestine 


‘We do no work. We play football and games.’ 

‘Then you are not very religious here?’ 

‘No.’ 

Our informant was the boy mentioned above, born 
in Siberia but an inhabitant of Palestine since baby- 
hood; a hardened, sun-scorched little fellow, prob- 
ably very little concerned about the law of Moses and 
the orthodox Zionists, But never have I heard another 
speak so enthusiastically as he about the ‘ building up 
of Palestine.’ He wished no harm to the Arab though 
ready to fight him if he should violently oppose the 
work of Jewish colonisation. The Jews, he said, would 
pay for all the land they wanted. But he looked for- 
ward to the day when all the chief men in Palestine 
would be Jews—the judges, lawyers, doctors and the 
rest. 

There is the ideal of the unorthodox Zionists—a 
Jewish state, with Jews at the head directing the life 
of Palestine, the Arabs fitting into the scheme as ‘the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water’ for their Jewish 
masters. The population of Palestine is only 600,000, 
and the country can support, so this young man 
imagined, a population of 6,000,000, which number 
is to be made up by Jewish immigration. 

As I have remarked, people call the immigrants 
Bolshevists and socialists, and perhaps some of them 
are." But the fact that they come from northern 
Europe and wear costumes which we connect in our 
imagination with Russia and Poland proves nothing. 
Nor does the fact that the colonists mentioned above 
held their land in common. That may simply be the 
most convenient way of making a start under such 
conditions as now exist. Presumably the Zionist Com- 
mission has made a present of the land to that group 


*Cf. The Palestine Deception, a series of Daily Mail articles 
by Jeffries, who, I know, had first-hand evidence. 
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of colonists. Houses and farms are to be built as the 
work advances. 

As to the authority and government, we were told 
that one member of the colony was chosen by the 
rest as a sort of administrator, but his authority over 
the others was exceedingly limited. Indeed it seemed 
that the personal independence of the colonists was 
such as to render the scheme very Utopian and un- 
stable once the novelty and initial enthusiasm had 
been worn off by continued hard labour. Enthusiasm 
and a sense of imminent danger held them together; 
but peace and security might mean nothing but divi- 
sion and insubordination. After all they are young 
and only human, and it is not their racial character- 
istic to set self-sacrifice always before personal gain. 
At that time, however, all seemed to march smoothly, 
and all things appeared to be in common, even to 
cigarettes and tobacco, for which provision was made 
by a box nailed to the wall of the refectory. 

Presumably it is the chosen administrator who allots 
the various labours. Good work is being done, especi- 
ally in the way of road-making and irrigation. But 
it always seems very unfair to draw unfavourable com- 
parisons with the work of the Arabs. With like means 
they would do as well, though they are not so industri- 
ous, it is true. In fact they already do better on a 
smaller scale. You have only to see the intensive 
culture and ingenious systems of irrigation carried on 
by them in the valleys round Jerusalem, where no rain 
falls for the greater part of the year, in order to learn 
what they can do unaided by capital and modern 
scientific methods. But they know the land, with their 
centuries and centuries of experience behind them. 
Indeed I should not be surprised if they are the sons 
and daughters of that old Canaanitish stock that 
peopled Palestine before Abraham had quitted Ur of 
the Chaldees. Besides, they work to live and succeed, 
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Zionism in Palestine 


while it has been said that colonies founded years ago 
by Jewish organisations have not paid for themselves. 

Perhaps it will be said that they suffered from the 
disadvantage of Turkish misrule; but the Arab 
suffered from a like disadvantage. Disadvantage it 
was, it must be confessed, from the agricultural point 
of view, and yet the Arab is delivered from it to his 
present sorrow. He now looks back with regret 
to the days of the so-called Turkish oppression, 
and the victories of the Turks over the Greeks, to say 
nothing of their recent humbling of the Allies, came 
to him as a ray of hope while he sat in the shadow of 
despair. The prospect of the return of the Turk to 
Palestine immediately became the talk of the bazaars 
at Jerusalem. A delegation was sent to Kemal Pasha, 
and it was promised that when he drew near to Pales- 
tine the people would go out to meet him with open 
arms. In the Turkish revival the Arab sees a hope 
of deliverance from England and from Zionism, which 
have come to mean the same thing for him, and not 
unnaturally. 

This may seem unbelievable to you; but if you had 
ever been out in the East you would easily under- 
stand it. The vast majority of the Palestinian popu- 
lation is Mahommedan, and the pious Mahommedan 
is at heart as fanatical as he ever was. To be subject 
to those who to him are infidels, whether they be 
Christians or Jews, is a disgrace. Can you understand 
the spirit and sentiment that lie behind the following 
words, spoken to one of the Dominican fathers at 
Jerusalem who has passed thirty years among the 
Arabs? Meeting one of them on the Mount of Olives 
at the time of the Turkish victories, he chid him on 
the folly of asking for the return of the Turks. 

‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘How many Arabs did Djemal 
Pasha hang at Jerusalem during the war.’ 

The Arab answered, in true Arab fashion: ‘For 
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one Moslem to kill another, it is nothing. But for a 
Christian to kill a Moslem, that is a disgrace.’ 

The same Dominican, understanding as he does 
the Arab character, has often bewailed to me the folly 
of the policy pursued in the Near East by the Euro- 
pean governments, calculated to do nothing except 
stir up again the fanaticism of the Moslems. Islam 
was fast sinking into a lethargy which might easily 
have been encouraged. But now, owing to Zionism 
and other political blunders, it feels itself menaced 
and is seeking the restoration of its strength in union. 
Never were politics more discussed in the coffee- 
houses and bazaars than during the past few years. A 
police official in Jerusalem showed me a whole col- 
lection of Kemalist propaganda pictures which he had 
collected. Indeed, one often had the impression of 
living on the edge of a volcano, and no one tried to 
disguise the fact that there would be a rising once the 
extremists thought they could kill the Jews without 
risking their own necks. If a rising did take place, 
I should pity the lot of Christians as well as Jews; 
we are all infidels to the Moslem, and he is taught by 
his Koran to despise us. 

It remains to be seen, then, whether the power of 
Islam has passed away, for on that before all depends 
the success or failure of Zionism in Palestine. For 
ourselves, much as we should like to think that Islam 
is nothing but dry bones in which there will never 
more be any effective stirring, we should consider it 
folly to think so. Hence, in our opinion, there is no 
success for Zionism in the Holy Land. As Mr. Ches- 
terton put it in his New Jerusalem, the Moslem still 
cries triumphantly the call to prayer from the height 
of the minaret, while the Jew stands wailing at the 
temple wall below. 

But if Zionism is to fail in Palestine, as we hope 
and strive for, there is no necessary reason why it 
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should not succeed elsewhere. We have no quarrel 
with the Jews as such; we respect their ideals, political 
as well as religious. There is nothing more ennobling 
than love of one’s country, that virtus pietatis which 
St. Thomas defines as guaedam protestatio charitatis 
quam quis habet ad parentes et ad patriam’; but the 
Zionists seek a country to love. The establishment 
of a Jewish state or states, provided the foundations 
are not laid in injustice, may benefit the world and 
solve one of our greatest problems. It is what Mr. 
Belloc calls the process of segregation in his book, 
The Jews. If, as is often said, the Jew is a burden and 
a menace to the peace of the world, do we not owe it 
in part, at least, to the injustice of our ancestors? As 
Reinach so pointedly remarks: ‘Since they have 
ceased to be a nation (sic), the Jews have dwelt among 
the nations, almost always persecuted or put to 
shame. For this we may perhaps find an excuse; 
we can find no justification in Christ’s law. ‘Shut out 
from almost all positions, from the majority of pro- 
fessions, from agriculture, they developed commercial 
qualities which allowed them to live but helped to 
render them hateful as much on account of the riches 
which they acquired as of those that people credited 
them with.” 

There you get to the root of the difficulty. The pre- 
carious situation of the Jew, which for centuries was 
his lot, made it inadvisable for him to seek his wealth 
in land and immovable goods, or in goods not easily 
moved; he might any day be driven out. He dealt, 
then, in that which is easily hidden and transportable, 
which is valuable in all countries—namely, gold. 
Money became his trade, a trade for which he already 
seemed to have a natural ability, to which he has now 
added centuries of practice. Thus, he is our banker, 

*Tla, Hae, CI, 3, 1m, 

* Orpheus, ch. vii, § 74. 7 Ibid, 
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our money-lender, our changer, our international 
financier. If he is a usurer, perhaps that is not alto- 
gether his fault, either. It will be hard for him not to 
consider us all as his natural enemies. He is almost 
universally despised. The scriptural rdéles have 
changed. It is Isaac who has become Ishmael in the 
person of his sons. 

If there is hope for the future, it appears to be in a 
Zionism like unto that of Theodore Herzl. He cut 
himself adrift from the bankers and the financiers 
with their golden dreams, as from the rabbis with 
their antiquated ideals, and fixed his gaze on the pure, 
natural wealth of the earth. Wherever there existed 
a land that was waiting for the spade and the plough, 
that might became the home-land of his outcast race, 
that for him was the true Zion and the Promised Land. 
Like Moses, he died beyond the Jordan. But he had 
the consolation of being spared the sight of the 
Zionist attempt in Palestine, which is based on injus- 
tice and doomed to failure. 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 
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IS CATHOLIC RUSSIA TO BE LATINISED ? 


HE acceptance of one of the two Catholic Rites 

now existing in Russia—Latin and Oriental—is 
invariably left to the individual choice: converts are 
not hindered from adopting any rite they choose, 
without, however, having the right to make a later 
change. The only restriction—if it can be called one 
—being that one is expected (expected, but not com- 
manded) to make one’s Easter Devotions according 
to one’s adopted Rite, and, in the case of a convert 
wishing to dedicate his or her life to God, preference 
is given, in so far as circumstances permit, to a reli- 
gious house of the Rite followed by the person con- 
cerned. 

The question of the ‘Rite distinction,’ properly 
speaking, appears among the Russian converts only 
since 1917. Thus comparatively little can be said in 
connection with the progress of the Eastern Rite in 
the past: its history is too recent, though, embryonic 
as it is, it has already achieved results of no scanty 
importance. 

How does this question stand at present, and what 
may be its possible aspects in the future? 

The greater number of the recent Russian converts 
belong to the intellectual classes and have adopted 
the Latin Rite. It does not lie within my scope to 
enter here into their individual motives, but there is 
one obvious economic reason which can explain most 
of the cases, vzz., that the chief workers in the Russo- 
Catholic field have up to now been priests of either 
Lithuanian or Polish nationality, and, consequently, 
of the Latin Rite, and, furthermore, that juridically 
Russia had been under the supervision of the Latin 
Archbishops. 

But these individual cases, however numerous they 
may be, have no direct bearing upon the question of 
the Eastern Rite. 

Catholicism has to be preached to the nation of 
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Russia, and not to the few intellectuals with minds 
sufficiently subtle to grasp the Western theology and 
with personal inclinations towards the treasures of 
Latin Liturgies. 

What about the people of Russia? 

If the problem of the Catholic future in Russia is 
to be faced at all, it must be admitted that the Oriental 
Rite being the historic prerogative of the Slavonic 
race, must of necessity predominate in Russia, for in 
this way, and in this way ozly, can Catholicism make 
an appeal to the people at large. 

Yet here again one is confronted with a difficulty 
of a subtler kind: It would be useless to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that the so-called co-existence of 
Rites in Russia is undesirable; one cannot deny that 
it does produce inevitable friction and might in future 
seriously impede Catholic progress. If one admits 
this fact, which has of late become evident to those 
who were enabled to see the situation on the spot,— 
if this fact be admitted and measures be taken to- 
wards the removal of undesirable elements in order 
to further the Catholic work,—then what about those 
intellectual Russians who seek to come to Rome by 
the roads of the West? 

Is the way to be barred to them? 

No, but it should be remembered that their position 
is mainly a secondary one. They are given every 
means to find their way, whilst the people, en masse, 
must be guided to it. The intellectual Catholics of 
Russia, whilst retaining their liberty to follow their 
personal inclinations in the choice of the Rite, should 
not forget that they must have their share in the great 
work of helping the Catholic Church to win the place 
of a Mother in the heart of the nation. 

The Russians love their ritual; it is rightly adapted 
to their psychology: it answers to their spiritual 
requirements; it clearly defines to them their duties 
towards God. In a word, it is their own and they 
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cannot be robbed of it. Thus it stands to reason that 
in the future of the Catholic Church in Russia, the 
Oriental Rite must find pre-eminence. 

There are in Russia to-day some sincere and fervent 
converts, who, zealous for the spiritual weal of their 
country, are very eager to be ordained and work for 
the good of Christ’s Church. Their desire, perfectly 
laudable as it is, would be still more commendable if, 
throwing aside their individual inclinations, they would 
bear in mind the following things: that Russia is a 
daughter of the East; that Oriental Liturgy is her 
historic property, and, finally, that the aim of every 
sincere Russo-Catholic is—or should be—to Catho- 
licize Russia, to bring her into the fold of the Church 
Universal, but in no way to Latinize her, to narrow 
her conception of ‘Ecclesia’ into the limits of the 
‘things to the West appertaining.’ 

Whilst saying all these things, I have not the least 
desire to minimize or to depreciate the splendid and 
fruitful work carried on in Russia until quite recent 
times by the Latin clergy of Polish nationality, but 
it should be admitted that the area of their work lay 
among the town populations: it never touched the 
people at large, never reached the peasants in the 
villages. 

It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that this 
task is not yet begun, but once it is begun, it should 
be remembered that only those who are acquainted 
with the Russian heart should approach the people 
and mould their faith into a shape pleasing in God’s 
sight, that they should enter the sanctuary of that 
great Russian heart as no ruthless reformers of rite 
and ceremonial, but as tender and gentle bearers of a 
principle of Truth expressed and symbolized by the 
ways and means known and loved by the pious Rus- 
sians through centuries of a fervent, if often mis- 
guided devotion. 

M. Epirn ALMEDINGEN. 
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SANCTITY AND SERVITUDE 


VEN in the ages of faith, servitude was never a 
congenial atmosphere for the growth of sanctity. 
Chattel slavery and serfdom bred an impoverished 
character, and rare is it to find in the calendar the 
name of a saint in the middle ages born or brought 
up in bondage to a master,—save in the case where 
freedom had been achieved or granted in early life. 
Not that the miracle of the grace of God is withheld 
when social or economic conditions are unfavourable. 
The holy and humble of heart are discerned amongst 
rulers in high places, men and women of great estate, 
and are found in the most unlikely places. Many are 
the bishops, not a few are the kings and queens, and 
at least there is one emperor in the ranks of the 
saints. Even the Borgia family could produce a St. 
Francis. But the slave and the serf were, it seems 
plain, always hampered in the quest of holiness, badly 
handicapped in the struggle to bring the will into 
complete conformity with the Will of God. Com- 
pelled to subordinate the will to the devices of another 
or to the caprices of society the soul can hardly yield 
the fine fruits of sanctity. 

(In this matter the middle ages of faith must not be 
confounded with the apostolic age and the imme- 
diately succeeding centuries. The slave of the Roman 
Empire won the freedom of the soul in a heathen 
world, and the gift of God made of small account the 
changes and chances of human fortune. The rich 
and powerful were perishing in paganism and sceptic- 
ism while the Christian slave had the assurance of the 
Love of God, the promise of Life Eternal, and the 
steady prospect of martyrdom. For the slave of those 
times was the high adventure of the spiritual life, for 
his master weariness and death. In the middle ages 
no such comparison could be made in Christendom.) 
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The compulsory obedience that requires of the 
slave that he do this, and refrain from doing that, at 
such times as his master may order, and makes death 
the penalty for non-compliance with the command, is 
generally, then, a certain hindrance to holiness. On 
the other hand voluntary obedience—like voluntary 
poverty—has over and over again proved an effective 
training and discipline for the making of saints. As 
holy obedience remains an instrument of holiness for 
the children of God, the yielding freely of the will 
to the service of God, while slavery poisons the at- 
mosphere of the household of faith and stunts the 
growth of its members; so, holy poverty, the volun- 
tary, willing surrender of treasure of heart and brain, 
of ownership and power, to the brotherhood remains 
the glorious privilege of the faithful, a recurring inci- 
dent in the story of the lives of the saints, while 
enforced destitution (unless redeemed by heroic pur- 
pose) results in the starving of soul no less than body 
—to the lasting hurt and disfigurement of both. 

Slavery and serfdom have passed away from Chris- 
tendom, to survive only in the darker places of the 
earth. But economic conditions, commercial ethics, 
business customs now hold the greater part of the 
civilized world in a servitude that presses acutely on 
all who desire to seek first the Kingdom of God. (The 
denial of all civil rights we take to be the essential 
thing in slavery, and therefore possessing the rights 
of citizens only by an extravagance of language can 
any of us be labelled slave.) Daily, whether employed 
or unemployed, the present-day economic and social 
conditions obstruct the soul in the following of Christ 
and scandalize the faithful. 

The slave and the serf of the middle ages had at 
least a Catholic for his master; at the worst a lord 
who made nominal acknowledgment of the Christian 
law. At the present time amongst the comparatively 
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small number of persons who control ‘big business 
and, with the money lent by investors, arrange and 
conduct the management of industry, there are few 
who make any profession of Christian faith. The 
rulers of the industrial world to-day are, for the most 
part, quite frankly indifferent to the faith of Christen- 
dom and the practice of the Christian religion. For 
them the use of money is not regarded as a convenient 
means for the exchange of goods, the getting of money 
has become an end in itself. And since these, our 
masters in commerce and industry, are not themselves 
of the Christian faith—being in the main Jews, deists, 
pagans, or patrons of some current superstition—they 
naturally require of their employees strict compliance 
with the rules and an apt knowledge of the tricks that 
govern the business of money making. And these 
rules and tricks clash constantly with the laws of 
Eternal Life. 

How can progress be made in the spiritual life when 
all our working hours are spent not in co-operating 
with the revealed purposes of God but in extending 
the realm of mammon or aiding the forces of evil? 
How can sanctity be achieved when the mind is 
directed to the destruction of our neighbour’s welfare, 
when to keep our families from starvation we violate 
by our daily toil the very principles of Christian 
morality and set at nought God’s justice,—fully con- 
scious all the time that we are doing such violence? 

We desire peace between nations, and sooner than 
starve, we toil at the manufacture of weapons of war, 
at the making of poison gas, the construction of sub- 
marines and every kind of infernal machine that our 
war lords can devise. Or, perchance, we are engaged 
in the furniture trade, are clerks and agents engaged 
in the ‘hire-purchase’ system. Here our business is 
to persuade the newly married to make initial pay- 
ments and when the payments lapse, through sickness 
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or unemployment, to seize and remove the furniture 
to the utter despoiling of the unhappy purchaser’s 
home and the complete loss of all the payments made. 
The law allows it. And the firm can pay satisfactory 
dividends from the misery produced. For the furni- 
ture is promptly renovated till it looks like new and is 
then again sent out to a fresh set of victims. 

If our employment is in journalism or the print- 
ing trade, then, if we would live, must we write regard- 
less of truth as our editors and newspaper proprietors 
require, or set up, aS compositors, any lies, filth, or 
foolishness that is placed before us. Should con- 
science and the love of God and our neighbours drive 
us to revolt we are speedily ‘unemployed.’ And in 
the heart-breaking search for work that ensues hope 
shrinks and love grows cold. With love chilled, and 
hope slowly yielding to despair, faith is clouded over, 
and a lapsed Catholic is in the making. 

(Some there are, of course, who under far less stress 
lose their faith,—mislaying it as easily as others lose 
an umbrella. They will go out in the morning ‘good 
Catholics’ and return in the evening with faith lost. 
Casual souls, faith was never really within, rooted in 
the will, in the heart or the intellect. It was rather an 
extraneous possession adopted, honestly enough, for 
the advantages it promised, and liable when the ad- 
vantage was no longer evident to be laid aside. There 
is still the notion that the Catholic Church may be 
‘joined’ as a tennis club or bridge club is joined, 
without the responsibility of life-long membership.) 

The days of persecution are, for the time, over. 
The rulers of the world find no reason to persecute. 
It is enough that Catholics conform to the require- 
ments of ‘big business,’ and permit no intrusion of 
the Christian conscience in the pursuit of wealth; it 
is sufficient that Catholics consent to the labourer re- 
ceiving less than a living wage if dividends cannot 
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otherwise be paid, that they engage without demur in 
the production and distribution of any folly that minis- 
ters to the pride and vanity of man, any purchasable 
commodity that ministers to human lusts and appe- 
tites. 

Yet this compelling fear of poverty, destitution, 
and the degradation of unemployment that drives 
Christian men and women to consent to injustice and 
engage in evil, remains a very real hindrance to sanc- 
tity, and a grave discouragement to the quest of holi- 
ness, and the spread of Catholic truth. 











JosePH CLAYTON. 
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September, 1923 


Because we cannot guage the deeps of pain, 

They are not therefore bottomless. God’s love 
Is ground thereof; though, drawing sudden rein, 
Our coward faith is fain 

To fall back reeling from the brink above. 


Since not a stricken sparrow falls to earth 

But God stands by for comfort, who shall guess 
His hidden help to man whose soul is worth 
God’s life, who span the girth 

Of His immeasurable tenderness? 


He laughed, that small boy martyr, long ago, 

To feel his wounds a-brim with seething oil,— 
As once to see his sand pits all a-row 
Filled by the green tide’s flow. 

So was pain mocked upon this very soil. 


Who knows what vision cleft the driving flame 

Or ravenous waves, what angels winged with fire, 
Luring the trancéd soul from shattered frame 
Even before death came— 

Kind sponsor for a baptism of desire? 


Sister Mary Benvenuta, O.P. 











DR. JOHNSON AS A PREACHER 


HEN Dr. Johnson’s manuscript prayers and 
meditations were gathered together and pub- 
lished in 1785 by his intimate friend, the Rev. George 
Strahan, Vicar of Islington, the latter expressed the 
hope that the Doctor’s sermons, ‘ none of which have 
yet been made public, nor is it known where they are 
extant, might be given to the world. He knew that 
Johnson had claimed for his writings as a whole that 
they were composed in such manner as might tend to 
the promotion of piety, that his Rambler in particular 
had been to him a kind of pulpit, and that he had 
turned his thoughts with peculiar earnestness to the 
study of religious subjects. In conversation and in 
writing, he had owned to having written many ser- 
mons, they were likely to be among his happiest pro- 
ductions, and so his friend appealed to those who 
might then possess them, not to withhold them but to 
bring them forth, as their seclusion would be ‘an in- 
jurious diminution of their author’s fame, and a re- 
trenchment from the common stock of serious instruc- 
tion.’ 

Since Strahan thus pleaded, we have learned more 
about these sermons; though so little has been written 
on the subject, that this side of Dr. Johnson’s literary 
activities may to some readers present all the charms 
of novelty. Those who know their Boswell will recol- 
lect that Johnson was once inclined to become a 
clergyman; and that the father of his friend Bennet 
Langton offered him a valuable family living in Lin- 
colnshire, if he should care to take orders. He de- 
clined this, from various conscientious motives, and a 
general feeling of unfitness, but he ever retained a 
kindness for the clerical calling. Early in life, when 
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Dr. Johnson as a Preacher 


an occasional guinea earned in such a way was a 
matter of importance to him, he formed the habit of 
writing sermons for incapable or indolent divines. 
Later on, he continued to do this out of kindness and 
charity. So that, vicariously, he must have occupied 
many a pulpit, and preached perhaps to thousands. 
Sir John Hawkins, in his rather unsatisfactory biogra- 
phy of Johnson, says that beneficed clergymen fre- 
quently applied to the latter to write their discourses 
for them, and that Johnson once told him he had 
written at least forty such. The Doctor considered 
them so absolutely the property of the purchaser, as 
to renounce all claim to them. He knew not in what 
hands they were. ‘I have been paid for them,’ he 
would say, ‘and have no right to enquire about them.’ 
These sermons were rapidly put together; he would 
begin one after dinner, and send it off by the post that 
night. He was very critical of pulpit oratory, and 
would give excellent advice to young preachers on 
the subject. ‘The composition of sermons,’ he main- 
tained, ‘is not difficult, the divisions help the memory 
and direct the judgment; they supply sources of inven- 
tion, and keep every part in its proper place.’ 


There is one published sermon, and one only, that 
bears the name of Samuel Johnson on the title-page. 
This is the Funeral Sermon for his wife, written in 
1752, and published some years after his own death. 
It was never preached. Composed in the brief inter- 
val between her passing away and her burial, ‘it can- 
not’ (says Boswell) ‘he read without wonder. It is 
of uncommon excellence, and full of rational and 
pious comfort.’ Johnson’s touching devotion to his 
wife is well known, as are his prayers for her soul after 
death. He saw wonderful qualities in one who to 
others seemed a very ordinary, unattractive, and some- 
what vulgar woman. To him she was very near per- 
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fection. And so we are not surprised to read in this 
sermon : 
‘None could know her without esteem or tenderness. 
(One admired) the extent of her knowledge, the acuteness 
of her wit, the accuracy of her judgment, the force of her 
sentiments, the elegance of her expression. Her wit was 
never employed to scoff at goodness, nor her reason to 
dispute against truth. In this age of wild opinions, she 
was as free from scepticism as the cloistered virgin. She 
desired to practise rather than dispute. . . . She passed 
through many months of languor, weakness, and decay 
without a single murmur of impatience, and with adora- 
tion of the mercy which granted her so long time for 
recollection and penitence . . . That she had no failings 
cannot be supposed.’ 


And the love and admiration here expressed never 
once faltered for full fifty years. 


Another sermon of Johnson’s is far better known. 
It is called The Convict’s Address to his unhappy 
Brethren, and purports to be the work of the Rev. 
William Dodd, LL.D. Dodd’s Beauties of Shake- 
speare is still a favourite prize-book in our schools, but 
his tragic story is almost forgotten. He was the 
fashionable preacher of his day, chaplain to the king, 
and possessed of several benefices. The great world 
thronged to hear him of a Sunday. Not that there 
was much in his sermons, they were all froth and senti- 
ment, flowery and sugary to excess—‘just nothing,’ 
Dr. Johnson said of them. Horace Walpole listened 
to one in the chapel of the Magdalen Asylum: ‘It 
was a very pleasing performance, very touching, all 
apostrophe to the lost sheep, who sobbed and cried from 
their souls.’ In an evil hour, Dodd (who lived very 
extravagantly) forged a bond for £4200 in the name of 
his former pupil, Lord Chesterfield. The crime was 
brought home to him, and its penalty in those stern 
days was death. There was a popular outcry for 
mercy, and Johnson was the life and soul of the move- 
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ment. He wrote for Dodd petitions to the King and 
to the Queen, he wrote others first for the City and 
then for the nation at large, he wrote articles in the 
newspapers, he wrote letters to the Secretary of State 
and to the Lord Chancellor, he composed Dodd’s 
speech at his trial, and his last solemn declaration 
when led out to death. And most to our purpose 
here, he was the real author of the sermon preached 
in the chapel of Newgate by the unhappy clergyman 
to his fellow-prisoners, from the text, “What must / 
do to be saved?’ It is a wonderful sermon, Dodd 
could never have written it. In it (says a recent critic) 
‘Johnson gave a remarkable example of imaginative 
sympathy. In the depth of his humanity he thought 
himself into the consequences of depravity, and so 
interpreted the bursting of a contrite heart. As we 
read his words, we see that they express what Johnson 
would himself have felt in a like case.’ In one strik- 
ing passage he sets forth the peculiar graces and 
helps, as it were, of death on the scaffold : 


‘Our repentance is like that of other sinners on the 
death-bed; but with this advantage, that our danger is 
not greater, and our strength is more. Our faculties are 
not impaired by weakness of body. We come to the great 
work not withered by pains, nor clouded by the fumes of 
disease, but with minds capable of continued attention, 
and with bodies, of which we need have no care.’ 


And now we pass to the collection of twenty-five 
sermons, most certainly the work of Johnson, but 
written by him for his friend and school-fellow, Dr. 
Taylor, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. Dr. Johnson’s 
fondness for Taylor has always been somewhat of a 
puzzle, not altogether explained by their association in 
early life or the fact that Johnson suspected that 
Taylor intended to make him his heir. For Taylor 
was not only an out-and-out Whig; he was also just 
the type of clergyman of which Johnson most disap- 
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proved. Boswell is in his happiest and most dramatic 
vein when he draws for us his picture of this Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, Prebendary of Westminster, chaplain to the 
Duke of Devonshire, and possessor of several fat liv- 
ings in London and the country (in not one of which 
did he reside), besides a good estate, a deer-park, and 
a large mansion (still standing) at Ashbourne. ‘ His 
talk was of bullocks, his ways those of a hearty Eng- 
lish squire with the parson super-induced.’ He was 
a justice of the Peace, and the great man of the dis- 
trict. He had ‘swans on his lake, twenty deer, and 
five fawns on his lawn’ (wrote Johnson to Mrs. 
Thrale), marble columns and wrought-iron gates for 
his house, good pictures, silver, and old china, ‘ coats 
of arms on his beer-bottles,’ and a velvet-hung and 
much-cushioned family pew in the parish church. He 
had a roomy coach, four plump horses, two jolly pos- 
tillions, several game-keepers, and a_ purple-clad 
butler in a large white wig. He bred horses, cattle, 
and bull-dogs, and farmed his own land; he cultivated 
orange and lemon trees and hot-house plants, and he 
played the fiddle. Needless to say, he kept a very 
good table, on which were to be seen ‘baked venison, 
strawberries and cream, and bilberry pye.’ He was 
altogether of this world, a jovial port-wine drinking 
soul, not over-nice in his language, and hardly clerical 
enough for the Sage of Fleet Street, to whom ‘the 
merriment of parsons was mightily offensive.’ His 
ecclesiastical duties sat lightly upon him, and were 
apparently carelessly performed. When, in after 
years, he officiated at Johnson’s funeral in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the unfeeling way in which he read the 
service gave great offence and caused not a little 
scandal. A kinsman has lately published a biogra- 
phy of him; while two of his portraits (one by Opie) 
still exist, and in them we recognise at once the typical 
portly pluralist of the time. 
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Now for this good man, ‘ passing rich’ on £7,000 a 
year, Dr. Johnson wrote many a sermon. Boswell 
found one such in process of composition, and he had 
once noticed an entry in Johnson’s diary—Coxcio pro 
Tayloro. In 1788-9, after Taylor’s death, and when 
Johnson had himself been several years in the grave, 
the Rev. Samuel Hayes, Senior Usher of Westmin- 
ster School, edited the twenty-five discourses of which 
we speak, in two volumes bearing the significant and 
equivocating title of Sermons left for Publication by 
John Taylor, LL.D., late Prebendary of Westminster, 
etc. ‘There can be no doubt,’ says Croker, ‘ that the 
sermons were Johnson’s.’ Boswell points to the in- 
ternal evidence of thought and style; and the Bishop 
of London, Dr. Porteous, wrote emphatically of this 
book that ‘not a man in England who knows anything 
of Dr. Johnson’s peculiarities of sentiment and com- 
position, but will instantly pronounce these sermons 
to be his, and in his very best manner.’ A second 
edition of the book came out in 1790-2, and this lies 
before us as we write. Copies of either edition are 
now rare and difficult to come by. 


Volume I contains eleven sermons. The subjects 
of the first nine are :—The Peace of him whose mind 
is stayed on God; the few and troublous days of man; 
on not repining at Providence; the Sin of False Wit- 
ness; defrauding one’s brethren; the Cheerful Giver; 
Scoffers at Religion; on God’s Mercy; and on not 
discerning the Body of the Lord. In the course of 
this last he says : 

‘To disperse apprehension, lower degrees of piety have 
been declared sufficient and the dangers of reception have 
been extenuated; nor have any arts of interpretation 
been untried, or any conjecture been forgotten, to assign 
to the words of the text a sense less to be dreaded by the 
unworthy communicant. Thus the exhortations of the 
Apostle have lost their efficacy, and the terrors of the 
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Lord have no longer restrained the licentiousness of the 
profligate, or disturbed the indolence of the supine.’ 


There is much in this sermon that reads like an antici- 
pation of the Tractarianism of a later generation. 
The last two discourses of the volume are an excellent 
philosophical treatise (very much in the manner of 
Paley) on the Duties of Governments; and a High 
Tory sermon for the anniversary of the death of 
Charles I: 


‘The rage of faction was disproportionate to the pro- 
vocation received, the violence was more than the cause 
could justify. No securities could quiet suspicion, no con- 
cessions could satisfy exhorbitance. Usurpation was added 
to usurpation; demand was accumulated on demand; in- 
sult was added to insult, and exaction to exaction. The 
end was unjust, the means illegal. The lowest and basest 
were encouraged by men a little higher than themselves. 
Those who were grown impatient of obedience, endeavoured 
to obtain the power of commanding.’ 


Volume II comprises thirteen sermons. The sub- 
jects are the Friendship of Husband and Wife; De- 
lay of Repentance; Hardness of Heart; Christian 
Charity; Divine Providence vindicated; Pride and 
Humility; Searching into Antiquity and Walking in 
the Old Paths; Vain Conceit; Preparation for Holy 
Communion; Reaping what we Sow; Sympathy and 
Courtesy among Christians; the Vanity of human pro- 
jects; and the Rites of the Church the Form of Godli- 
ness. The discourses are well arranged and divided, 
full of solid matter; and with slight changes of phrase 
and modernisation of expression might be preached 
with profit and effect to a congregation of the present 
day, though their length would give rise to some im- 
patience. They certainly show Johnson ‘in his best 
manner ’; there is nothing turgid or pompous in their 
diction, the English is majestic indeed but clear as 
crystal, a noble vehicle for very noble thoughts. John- 
son is here as readable as Blair, but there is more 
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dogma by far, and more treading ‘in the old paths’ 
on a subsoil of sturdy common-sense. 


Apart from the Methodist revival, the age in which 
Johnson lived knew little of religious fervour. The 
average eighteenth-century sermon was so much cold 
reasoning, ethical dissertation, passionless exhortation. 
But the pulpit-discourses of Samuel Johnson were not 
of such a fashion. Johnson was always perplexing 
those around him (Deists and Socinians as so many 
of them half-unconsciously were) by the awful reality 
of his beliefs and his deep sense of responsibility to a 
higher power. His sermons reflected the man. In 
them, behind the reasoning and the ethics and the 
exhortation, is the Christian Faith. Hence, they 
breathe forth a very genuine emotion. For Johnson 
wrote always, as it were, on his knees; and with ear 
strained to catch the accents of some guiding Voice. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 








SIR MARK SYKES AND IRELAND 


T has not been the least of the minor factors in the 
Anglo-Irish tragedy that the old Catholic families 
of England have almost all been strongly opposed 
by tradition to the claims of Irish nationalism. This 
constant divergence of views and sympathies between 
the Catholics of the two countries has in recent years 
produced incidents that will not easily be forgotten on 
either side. Irish Catholics can scarcely be expected 
ever to admit any excuse for the amazing action of the 
Duke of Norfolk when he played a conspicuous part 
in the mass meeting of the Unionist party at Blenheim 
on July 11th, 1912, which gave its solemn benediction 
to Sir Edward Carson on the eve of his departure for 
Belfast to organise the Orange Volunteers. It may 
be thought probable indeed that, were he still alive, 
the Duke of Norfolk would even in his extreme old 
age have repudiated the deliberate campaign of poll- 
tical anarchy and religious hatred to which he then 
gave his approval, although he was the leading Catho- 
lic peer in England. His successors in the leader- 
ship of the English Catholic Unionists have generally 
accepted the subsequent verdict of the world’s opinion 
upon the Ulster campaign, and upon the savage out- 
rages against the Catholic minority in East Ulster 
which it provoked. But his public support of the 
Ulster campaign was an incident that will live in his- 
tory. Had the attitude of the Duke of Norfolk and 
of the large number of influential Catholic families 
in England who always thought much as he did, been 
less narrow in regard to Irish nationalist aspirations, 
it can scarcely be doubted that their influence could 
have at once checked the extreme violence of the 
Unionist campaign before the war, and simultaneously 
assisted towards a less bitter view of English Union- 
ism on the part of Irish Catholics. 
But in saying this, an Irish Catholic must honestly 
admit that any attempts at reconciliation that were 
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made by English Catholics during the past century 
were usually met with at best a frigid attitude of 
toleration. Cardinal Newman’s experience in Dublin 
was not of a kind to encourage him to devote his life 
to Ireland. But what else could have been expected 
when a scholar of Newman’s fastidiousness and aca- 
demic training was dealing with a country which had 
for generations been deprived of the sort of academic 
atmosphere in which he had been trained, and which 
belonged to the downtrodden peasant population that 
had inherited a deeply-rooted distrust and resentment 
towards anything English? This tradition of distrust 
and grievance has, moreover, been hardened and 
confirmed by a sense of constant social inferiority even 
in ecclesiastical affairs. It rankles, for instance, in 
the minds of most Catholic laymen in Ireland that 
England, a Protestant country, should have two Car- 
dinals, while Catholic Ireland has only one. English 
Catholics cannot be blamed for such an apparent 
anomaly, which in any case can hardly be counted a 
legitimate grievance at all. But the anomaly appears 
to Irish Catholics as more or less the climax of their 
general social inferiority in England. They cannot 
help remarking that the English Catholics, who have 
always been strongly Unionist by tradition, have a 
much larger and more important direct representation 
both at the Vatican and in the councils of the Church 
in England, than have even the Irish Catholics in 
Great Britain who constitute the bulk of the Catholic 
population, both laymen and clerics. Their in- 
feriority in this representation is, moreover, not merely 
relative but absolute. 

It would be obviously undesirable in ordinary cir- 
cumstances even to mention these invidious compari- 
sons and considerations in print. But those who have 
realised all the power for mischief that lies in the 
sense of grievance and of latent antagonism between 
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the Catholics of Ireland and of England, will under- 
stand best how far Sir Mark Sykes went even within 
a few years, and how infinitely farther he might have 
gone had he lived, towards removing this sense of dis- 
trust on the Irish side, and towards creating a real 
sympathy for Ireland among English Catholics. An 
Irish Catholic must in fairness admit frankly that the 
undeniable suspicion of Ireland that was characteristic 
in the Duke of Norfolk and in so many other distin- 
guished English Catholics has never been devoid of 
some obvious apparent foundation. Whether it was 
the shooting of landlords that hardened the Unionist 
prejudices of the Duke of Norfolk, or whether it was 
the intransigeance of Unionists like the Duke of Nor- 
folk that made Irish Catholics regard the murders by 
the Sinn Fein gunmen as legitimate acts of war, is an 
academic question that had best be consigned to 
oblivion. But it is surely essential, when recalling the 
brave work of reconciliation that Sir Mark Sykes 
attempted, to state quite candidly that this sense of 
rankling grievances on the side of the Irish Catholics, 
and this inveterate suspicion of Irishmen on the part 
of the old English families, have caused incalculable 
harm in the past, and that their removal would be an 
immensely important step towards genuine friendship 
between all the ‘ plain blunt men’ of both countries. 
Irish Catholics have for generations been estranged 
from their co-religionists in England because they 
found them ranged among the most irreconcilable 
opponents of their aspirations of Catholic Ireland. 
English Catholics, on the other hand, have for genera- 
tions regarded Irish nationalists as dangerous enemies 
of their own principles of straightforward English 
patriotism. They have been scandalised—and, be it 


said, not without frequent provocation—at the general — 


connivance by Irish Catholics at what they regard as 
cold-blooded and criminal murders, and still more, at 
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the sympathy publicly expressed by Irish clergymen 
(sometimes even in English churches) with those whom 
they regard as murderers. 

It is not too much to hope, now that the aspirations 
of Irish nationalism have been satisfied, with the un- 
qualified acquiescence of most English Unionists, and 
now that the previously accepted justification for Irish 
political murders has been removed, that a cordial 
understanding between the Catholics of both countries 
has at last been made possible. Had Sir Mark Sykes 
lived, he would have been the obvious instrument for 
such a reconciliation. Educated at Beaumont, and 
the heir of a long line of Yorkshire squires, he grew 
to manhood with no direct interest in, or sympathy for, 
Ireland and her eternal problem. His outlook upon 
politics was that of a generous, exuberant, impulsive 
young Englishman whose natural inclinations made 
him serve instinctively under the banners of Tory 
Democracy. His early writings and letters show him 
to have inherited without questioning nearly all of the 
prejudices of traditional English Toryism. Had he 
been a sentimental Liberal, his later advocacy of re- 
conciliation with Ireland would have meant little more 
than a personal expression of opinion. It was be- 
cause he did so signally typify the self-confident pre- 
judices, combined with the generous honesty, of old 
English Toryism, that his voice crying in the wilder- 
ness towards the end of the war touched chords of 
feeling which no merely intellectual appeal could have 
reached. He was an English patriot of the kind 
that really believes the maintenance of the British 
Empire to be in itself of such vast importance to 
Christian civilisation that even an unprovoked adven- 
ture like the Boer War is justified by its necessity to 
British supremacy in the world. His six points about 
the Boer War, written in a letter on active service in 
South Africa, are a revelation of Tory psychology : 
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‘Boers are beasts; British colonists are liars or Jews; 
British soldiers are splendid; African farmers who 
wanted to rise and didn’t dare are skunks; South 
Africa is a desert; the war was necessary to maintain 
prestige in other quarters.’ Yet even with these feel- 
ings, he was furiously indignant at any suggestion of 
his being a ‘ pro-Boer.’ 

It was, to my mind, this very strength of Sir Mark 
Sykes’s traditional prejudices that made him so sym- 
bolic a figure in his revolt against what he described 
as ‘Tory Bolshevism’ during the war, and that 
marked him out as the spokesman of the English 
Catholics’ prejudice in regard to Ireland. His mental 
processes, as shown in Mr. Shane Leslie’s vivid bio- 
graphy, were wildly spasmodic, and he passed from 
one xox possumus attitude to another, equally defiant. 
Thus, in 1901, when he was being urged to prepare 
for entering Parliament, he declared roundly, in a 
privately written confession of faith, that he was 
opposed to Home Rule because it ‘is absurd.’ Seven- 
teen years later, in the last year of the war, when he 
was appealing to his fellow Unionists to satisfy Irish 
nationalist claims, he was no less dogmatic in declar- 
ing that ‘the granting to Ireland of a Dominion status 
is unacceptable to the British people: it is unaccept- 
able, I am certain, to British Home Rulers.’ These 
were not the attitudes of a sentimentalist. They were 
the outcome of two main principles: first, a supreme 
concern for the welfare of the British Empire, and 
secondly—which subsequently modified the first—a 
passionate hatred of oppressive government in any 
form and in any country. But what made his eventual 
leadership of the young Unionists’ revolt against the 
Tory Bolshevism of Sir Edward Carson and Mr. 
Bonar Law so remarkable and so helpful towards 
reconciliation with Ireland was, above all, the fact that 
he had no special sympathy whatever with Ireland, 
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and that its problems had scarcely occupied his atten- 
tion at all until they were forced upon him by the 
urgent necessities of war. 

Even English politics, as Mr. Shane Leslie makes 
plain throughout his biography, had no real interest 
for Sir Mark Sykes. His whole interests lay in the 
East, where he had travelled extensively over unex- 
plored country at various times since his early child- 
hood, and where his thoughts and his ambitions were 
always centred. Even the personal friendship of 
George Wyndham, who appointed Sir Mark as his 
private secretary in Dublin in December, 1903, did 
not reconcile him to the necessity of going to reside in 
a country which held no attraction for him. His future 
wife had insisted thoughout their prolonged corres- 
pondence during the Boer War, that he must enter 
Parliament, although he had always detested the idea 
of a career in party politics. And it was only to please 
her that he consented to go to the Chief Secretary’s 
Lodge in Dublin. He stayed there for barely more 
than three months, but his brief association with 
George Wyndham’s Chief Secretaryship gave him an 
insight into Irish problems that in his last crowded 
years was to become one of the principal factors in the 
vital part that he played in English public life. He 
loathed office-work at all times, and there is no c7i de 
ceur in all his biography more pitiful than his first 
letter from the Chief Secretary’s Lodge in Dublin. 

‘I have been here twenty-four hours and know a little 
less than when I arrived! I am expected as far as I can 
see to know already a vast amount re ‘‘ Rates,’’ &c. I was 
given a huge report of eighty-four pages to make a Précis 
for the ‘‘ Chief’’ (!) However, as the Précis was already 
printed at the end of the report, which no one had read, 
I was saved some little trouble. Of course, the ‘‘ Chief ’’ 
is not here or likely to be for some days—at least next 
Monday, so I might as well have stayed with you at Sled- 
mere. Politics fill me with disgust, but I will go through 
with this infernal job as long as you can stand it. As 
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soon as you are bored, be ill, and we will flee to a cleaner 
land. I don’t know if I can possibly hold out in the office 
work, though I want air and real work. Give me a native 
regiment to organise, a rebellion to raise, a map to make, 
a block-house line to construct, a Vilayet to govern, and 
I will do it; give me an independent command, anything 
you choose but this—this life of a cat—in this . ° 
Such were his real feelings as a colleague of the 
most distinguished and the most successful of all 
British Chief Secretaries in Ireland! Within four 
months he had succeeded in escaping from Dublin, 
and was away East once more. It was not until nearly 
ten years later, soon after he had become member of 
Parliament for Hull, that he took any active part what- 
ever in relation to the Irish controversy. In April of 
1912 he came forward suddenly with an indignant 
protest against Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s characteristic 
contribution to the covenanting campaign. Mark 
Sykes always thought of himself as a Young Eng- 
lander; and it was all the more remarkable to find 
him roused to a furious outburst of indignation against 
the Tory Jingoes who prided themselves as the in- 
heritors of the same tradition. He wrote at once to 
the Morning Post after it had published Kipling’s 
cockney verses appealing to Orange fanaticism against 
the Catholic Church. 
‘I submit that this is a direct appeal to ignorance and 
a deliberate attempt to foster religious hatred. If students 
want to know what Ireland (Belfast and Ulster apart) will 
be like under Home Rule, it is rather to Portugal and 
France that they must look than to Bavaria and Austria 
. Meanwhile, those who call upon the people of Eng- 
land and Ulster to fight against Home Rule, because 
Catholics will abuse the liberties of Protestants, are doing 
an ill-service to the cause of Christianity and the cause of 
Unionism. To transform the bulwarks of belief into batter- 
ing rams of mutual destruction seems to deny every rule 
of policy, sense or propriety.’ 
And again—still in the pre-war period, when the 
war had not yet arisen to change his attitude towards 
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Home Rule, and when he had not yet come under the 
influence which later led him to regard nationalism 
as the solution of most problems of government—he 
spoke out in June, 1913, in reply to an accusation in 
the Daily Telegraph against the ‘monstrous despot- 
ism of the clergy in Ireland’: 

‘One glorious band of brothers,’ he wrote, ‘has stood 
by Ireland’s poorest and most wretched people in the 
darkest hours of her troubled history. The native Irish 
found in the Catholic priesthood a friend, who alone re- 
mained to console the dying, to bury the dead, to help the 
living to live, and this in spite of proscription, penal laws 
and a whole library of inhuman statutes and enactments. 
In the dark days of civil strife in Belfast it is the priest 
who pours oil on troubled waters, who by cajolery and 
entreaties draws the infuriated people either from the 
orange and green fight, or from the conflict between the 
civil power and the strikers. In the foulest slums the Irish 
priest goes fearless of sickness or contagion. In the 
wildest Atlantic weather it is he who leads the lifeboat’s 
crew. In the heat of England’s battle it is an Irish priest 
who gives courage to English Catholic soldiers.’ 

The Ulster campaign was driving him fast into 
vehement reaction against its exploitation of religious 
hatreds. His reaction grew swiftly, and at the end of 
March, 1914, he intervened in one of the most heated 
of the Home Rule debates with a speech which at- 
tracted immense attention and made newspapers 
acclaim him as the ‘M.P. for England.’ ‘I feel that 
the blame must lie upon us all,’ he said, ‘We have 
drifted on passions, and both sides have gone from 
one wild cry to another, until we have divided class 
from class, creed from creed, in order to further our 
policies, until at the very end of it all one cannot 
deny that the military forces and the very Throne 
itself have been involved in our quarrels.’ And a few 
days earlier he had written in the Saturday Review: 

‘From the point of view of a Christian, an Enghishman, 
or a soldier, the present posture of affairs is tragic and 
fatal; the State is threatened with religious war. The 
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social structure is divided against itself and the Army is 
compromised . . . If we are to come out of this miserable 
jungle alive as a people, we must let the dead past bury 
its dead in its noisome shade . . . the struggle is no longer 
that of Eatanswill . . . there is Ireland to develop and 
pacify, there are the people to house, to educate, to lead. 
There is the sea to hold, the peace of the world to win. 
There is Asia to guard and to train. There is our nation 
to bind together in fellowship.’ 


He was beginning to visualise the Irish problem in 
all its vast international significance, and later his 
desire for an Irish settlement grew always more in- 
tense as he realised, first, how serious a factor the 
Irish situation had been in leading Germany to count 
upon England’s neutrality in the war; secondly, how 
far-reaching were the effects of Irish nationalist dis- 
content in all parts of the world; thirdly, how direct 
a responsibility for the subsequent disorders all over 
Ireland lay upon the Unionist Party for having en- 
couraged Sir Edward Carson to challenge the law; 
and lastly, the resemblance between the two problems 
of stifled nationalism in scattered Jewry and in Ireland 
overseas, which ultimately made him advocate a 
nationalist solution as the commonsense method of 
converting the destructive forces of both nations to- 
wards reconstruction. In the last crisis of the war, 
in April, 1918, he set forth, in a popular article in the 
Sunday Herald, the main reasons that required an 
immediate settlement with Ireland. They showed how 
far this brilliant and chivalrous spokesman of English 
Catholic Unionism had travelled already towards that 
genuine sympathy with Irish aspirations which could 
have made a settlement possible generations before if 
it had been general in England. But perhaps his most 
complete political testament, so far as Ireland was 
concerned, is contained in his speech in the House of 
Commons on July 29th, 1918. It was the speech of a 
generous and patriotic Englishman whose sole pre- 
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occupation was to win the war, in which he had himself 
played an extraordinarily important personal part, 
and whose only desire on all secondary questions was 
to ascertain and to speak the truth. In all his later 
speeches about Ireland he declared openly that the 
Ulster Covenant was the origin of anarchy in Ire- 
land. In a speech in June he had said boldly that ‘ the 
reason why there is no law in Ireland is this, and I 
am sure the member for Trinity College will admit 
it, that he himself challenged the law.’ He found 
himself more and more estranged from the pre-war 
Unionism, with its blind encouragement of Orange 
intransigeance. The chief reason for his change of 
views, apart from his intense resentment of the Orange 
attacks upon the Catholic Church, was expressed in a 
characteristically frank and generous passage in one 
of his last Irish speeches: ‘If anyone were to ask a 
member of the German General Staff “What do you 
want in Ireland?” he would reply “I want more 
political strife, more religious bitterness, and more 
hatred between Irishmen, than exists now.”’ 

But while he held Sir Edward Carson primarily 
responsible for the grave danger to England that 
Ireland had become during the war, and for the bad 
blood that had been produced in Ireland itself, he 
directed no less pointed criticisms against Catholic 
Ireland. With his own passionate vision of the war 
as a vast renovation of the old world, it was only 
natural that he should regard any national concentra- 
tion upon local questions, to the detriment of service 
in the war itself, as miserably mean and perverse. It 
is pathetic, in the light of later history, to read his 
chivalrous appeal to Irishmen not to desert Belgium 
and Armenia, and not to let the Irish regiments ‘wither 
away while Ireland remained self-pitying, sulking and 
aloof,’ or his warning that Irishmen would not only 
lose the sympathy of the United States but would 
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incur ‘the horror of a nation which feels itself guilty.’ 
Looking back now, one wonders whether there is any 
nation that does not regret all that it gave to the war 
except for sheer self-defence. Disillusionment has 
blighted almost every noble conception that seemed 
to make the war worth fighting in. Even his warning 
that in his own part of England ‘to-day you will find 
that our farm hands will not work alongside German 
prisoners and they will not work alongside Irishmen,’ 
has ceased to have the slightest terrors. The tem- 
porary ‘estrangement from the English democracy’ 
was no more than a minor consequence of the last 
phase in the political struggle. But no Irishman read- 
ing these speeches of Sir Mark Sykes now can fail to 
be deeply impressed by their symbolic character,—by 
the effect, which belonged to everything he did or 
said, of one who acted and spoke unconsciously as 
his country’s representative. For his personal friend- 
ship or distrust went far indeed towards creating 
either national reconciliation or hostility, and he com- 
manded so much respect and admiration for his own 
self that to admire him was to respect the things for 
which he stood. As a great and deeply religious 
Catholic layman in England, his personality alone 
might have made so deep an impression upon the 
minds of Irish Catholics as almost to sweep away the 
traditional prejudice with which English Catholics 
have long been regarded by them, as suspicious and 
antagonistic critics of all the political claims of Catho- 
lic Ireland. The record of his speeches and writings 
remains to show how splendid was his promise. May 
it inspire other young English Catholics of similar 
social position who will hereafter inherit his status in 
modern England, to carry on that generous revolt 
against oppression, and that fearless criticism of all 
parties that were most characteristic of him. 
Denis Gwynn. 
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THE PRESENTATION 


To the Temple forth that may will fare, 
And bring the Temple’s Master there. 
Doves for an offering doth present, 
Herself a dove most innocent, 

Et tota pulchra. 

Anna that waits the promised word, 
With joy receives her little Lord; 
Saint Simon saith, Nuxc dimitiis, 

Now Lumen gentium risen is— 

Ave, Lux vera! 








E. Hamitton Moore. 




















LAND, SPORT AND LIFE 


MONG recent books, one of the most thought- 
ful and helpful, I venture to think, is Mr. 
Joseph Clayton’s Economics for Christians,’ wherein 
I find this striking passage: ‘First things must come 
first in a wise economy, and therefore the economist 
explains that the first thing to be done is to make use 
in the fullest way of the resources of land, that store- 
house of wealth. Without access to the land, man is 
starved. Hence for example when there are thousands 
seeking employment on the land and vast areas are 
uncultivated, it is peculiarly wasteful to forbid labour 
from working on the land’ (p. 7). This, surely, is the 
A BC of economics and at the same time a brief and 
clear indication of England’s temporal problem. And 
yet if there is one point on which the political parties 
agree, it is in ignoring this fundamental truth. In very 
deed the land is desolate, and we look in vain among 
publicists for those who consider in their heart. It has 
happened before, and the warning was little regarded 
then as now. May we not say that it is a recurring 
phenomenon in the course of Empire? That of Rome 
is the best known example. ‘ At the same period, the 
country places witnessed the gradual disappearance 
of the independent labourer, the very seed and stock 
of a sovereign people. Lands formerly divided into 
small holdings, fell finally into the hands of a few 
lords; the cultivated plains give place to the immense 
pasture-lands which still occupy the environs of Rome 
and exhaust its resources.” 
It is not a question of the amenities or relative ad- 
vantages of country and city life; it is a question of 


1 Blackwell, 3s. 6d. 
? Abbé Fouard, St. Peter. Eng. transl., 1892, xvi, 306. 
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England’s survival. The wholly abnormal conditions 
that were brought about during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century are assumed by all but a few inde- 
pendent thinkers to be established for ever, an Eng- 
land utterly urbanised, and dependent for her daily 
existence upon sea-borne foreign wheat. Among 
other considerations, I wonder what chance the corn- 
ships will have against the new airplanes? These, it 
would seem, may soon be if they are not already in 
a position to destroy anything above ground or afloat! 


The spirit of the nineteenth century is not yet 
exorcised from a press-ridden world. For those who 
do not reflect, ‘ civilization’ is still identified with the 
abnormal artificialities then introduced. ‘The mode 
of life of the urban middle classes of England and 
France in the middle of the nineteenth century was 
looked on as a model for all classes, and those who 
lived otherwise to be (sic) more or less savages; and 
hence there was blindness to the beauty and dignity 
of these God-fearing peasantry, with its few require- 
ments, but true culture and nobility, such as portrayed, 
for example, in the Spanish Tales of Fernan Cabal- 
lero.” 


For what end does the land exist? For Christians 
at least the answer is clear. As Holy Writ tells us: 
‘Ipse Deus formans terram, et faciens eam, ipse plastes 


ejus: Non in vanum creavit eam, ut habitaret, formavit 
eam.’ (Cant. xlv, 18-19). 


And yet in practice the very opposite assumption 
dominates. The rancher thinks that the inhabitants 
should be cattle, not human beings, the speculator in 
wool agrees with the new men who shared the spoils 
of the monasteries and helped Henry VIII to over- 
turn Christianity in England (and would to God we 


°C. S. Devas, Polit. Econ., 1907, I, vi, 138. 
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could have Blessed Thomas More’s comment on this 
generation). 

The Primrose Leaguer holds that the land is a 
portion for foxes and pheasants, a playground for 
hunting and shooting parties, the motorist looks upon 
it as a racetrack for his screaming petrolleys, the 
speculative builder deems it a canvas ready for his 
radiant brickscape, the politician sees in it a catch- 
word to conjure with, the Anglo-Saxon-Hebrew 
Empire-builder a rubbish heap to be raked for treas- 
ure, while the large farmer regards it as his means of 
profit-making. 

One and all agree in England at this hour in ignor- 
ing the fact that the land is, in the natural order, the 
nation’s very life, the maternal breast without which 
her children must perish. 

Without discussing in this short paper the burning 
question of Imperialism, one may at least ask the 
attention of the reader, Imperialist or otherwise, for 
the fact that expansion abroad may be accompanied 
by dangerous contraction and constriction at home, 
and the riveting of economic slavery is apt to accom- 
pany after-dinner rhetoric about political freedom. 
‘It is a grim truth that all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, all through the great Whig speeches about 
liberty, all through the great Tory speeches about 
patriotism, through the period of Wandewash and 
Plassey, through the period of Trafalgar and Water- 
loo, one process was steadily going on in the central 
senate of the nation. Parliament was passing bill after 
bill for the enclosure by the great landlords of such 
of the common lands as had survived out of the great 
communal system of the Middle Ages . . . The very 
word “common” lost its moral meaning and became 
a mere topographical term for some remaining scrap 
of scrub or heath that was not worth stealing.”* 

'G. K. Chesterton, Short Hist. of England, 1918, xvi, 212-3. 
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The author points out the crowning irony of the 
yeomen being put down by the yeomanry (p. 214). 
There were those who read the lesson in whole or in 
part. Southey deemed the new industrialism worse 
than negro slavery, but it was William Cobbett who 
traced the evil to its root and brought it to the true 
test of religion. 

‘And it is characteristic of the clear mind which 
was hidden from many by the hot temper of Cobbett, 
that he did see the Reformation as the root of both 
squirearchy and industrialism, and called on the 
people to break away from both. The people made 
more effort to do so than is commonly realized.” 

Among other verdicts upon the supplanter of agri- 
culture, the following surely deserves preservation, 
‘all the mad, cut-throat rivalry, the insane waste of life 
and disgusting fraud of wage-slavery, inane useless- 
ness which constitutes modern industry.” 

While the eyes of the expansionist are upon the 
ends of the earth the homeland is in danger of star- 
vation through the twin tyrannies of money-making 
and sport. ‘ Have we not a right to do what we please 
with our own?’ say sportsman and capitalist alike. 
Assuredly and decidedly not, so far as your pleasure 
is opposed to the law of God, which you do not 
meditate day or night, or to the general need. Those 
who defend the zzlimited rights of landed property, 
and crv out ‘Bolshevism’ when reminded of their 
responsibilities, are they not the inheritors of those 
who robbed the Church and God’s poor? 

England could not grow her own food, they com- 
placently tell us. Their testimony is exceedingly sus- 
pect. Witness the following letter of a patriotic Con- 
servative landowner in the Times of June 16th, 1923: 


5 Ibid. 216. 
° Herbert Samuel, in the New Witness, March rst, 1918. 
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SIR, 
In the Official Agricultural Statistics for the past year 
the following extraordinary statement appears. 

‘It may be considered that having regard to the 
dense population of this country, and its relatively 
small area, the home contribution (of food) is fully as 
great as can be expected.’ 


This statement is directly contrary to the teachings of 
facts and to the findings of all Government Committees 
that have reported upon the subject during the last six or 
seven years. Sir Thomas Middleton has shown how Ger- 
many produces per 100 acres fifty per cent. more food than 
is produced in this country. Yet Germany is a country 
with a dense population, and its agricultural area is com- 
paratively small—and in quality decidedly inferior to our 
soil, 

Without going into the question of grass versus arable 
land, and that although the latter produces more food 
than the former our proportion under plough is less than in 
any developed European country, let us consider the ques- 
tion of our grass land alone. Anyone who knows the 
English countryside knows what large areas there are of 
poor grass which by proper treatment could be made vastly 
more productive than they are to-day. 

In the days when the Board of Agriculture was small 
(and less than ten years ago its income was under £200,000 
a year) it did not publish such misleading statements as 
the one quoted, and incidentally our home production was 
somewhat greater then than now. To-day the Ministry 
of Agriculture enjoys a revenue of £1,800,000. Do we 
taxpayers find all that money for a Ministry, whose one 
aim should be the development of agriculture and the in- 
crease of production, to proclaim such a counsel of despair? 
The preaching of such a doctrine, even if it were true, 
which it is not, could only have one result—the checking 
of all effort to develope. Should this happen to be the aim, 
it is not necessary to spend £ 1,800,000 of public money 
to achieve it. 

Yours obediently, 
CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
SrokE RocuFoRD, GRANTHAM. 
June 15th. 


For such squandering public money seems to be 
forthcoming, as for adventures Mesopotamian, but 
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Land, Sport, and Life 


when it is a question of feeding, housing and clothing 
the poor we hear another language. It was the same 
true patriot, if I remember rightly, who said shortly 
after the Armistice that game-preserving should be 
given up voluntarily in the public interest. Needless 
to say, his words have fallen almost exclusively upon 
deaf ears. All honour to the rare exceptions, too rare 
to save the nation. If England had a few hundred 
men like Mr. Christopher Turnor and the Marquis 
of Lincolnshire, the whole country might be trans- 
formed. But alas! the most go their own blind way, 
reducing wages, reducing the already depleted ranks 
of country-dwellers, preserving and killing imported 
birds, and deeming it the life of a lord, as Ruskin 
has it, to spend their days ‘winking along a gun- 
barrel.’ 

The same shrewd observer, ‘a Tory of the old 
school, Walter Scott’s school and Homer’s,’ en- 
deavoured again and again to awaken in England’s 
squires a sense of their tremendous responsibilities, 
but vainly: ‘for I suppose the last idea which is 
likely ever to enter the mind of a representative squire, 
in any vivid or tenable manner, would be that any- 
thing he had ever done, or said, was liable to a judg- 
ment from superior powers; or that any other law 
than his own will, or the fashion of his society, 
stronger than his will, existed in relation to the 
management of his estate,” and he even suggests the 
‘painting a last Judgment upon Squires, the scene of 
it laid in Leicestershire. Appealing lords and ladies 
on either hand;—‘ Behold Lord, here is Thy land, 
which I have—as far as my distressed circumstances 
would permit—laid up in a napkin. Perhaps there 
may be a cottage or so less upon it than when I came 
into the estate—a tree cut down here and there im- 


7 Fors, xiv. 
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prudently ;—but the grouse and foxes are undimin- 
ished. Behold, there Thou hast what is Thine.” 

The whole of this forty-fifth letter of Fors is a 
burning indictment, by one who had no love for demo- 
cracy, nay an ardent champion of ¢rwe nobility, of a 
ruling class ruinously false to its trust, as few others 
have been in the world’s history. ‘Judases with the 
big bag—game-bag to wit!—to think how many of 
your dull Sunday mornings have been spent, for pro- 
priety’s sake, looking chiefly at the carved angels 
blowing trumpets above your family vaults; and never 
one of you has had Christianity enough in him to 
think that he might as easily have his moors full of 
angels as of grouse. And now, if ever you did see a 
real angel before the Day of Judgment, your first 
thought would be—to shoot it.’ 

Sport has desolated with callous cruelty the north 
of Scotland in the mid-nineteenth century, notably 
in Sutherland and Ross-shire. Sport and industry con- 
tinue to depopulate the England of history—which is 
not that of the vast but ephemeral industrial centres— 
and all ‘to gorge a few with trade’s precarious prize.’ 
Whether in ruin or repentance we must learn in Mr. 
Clayton’s well-chosen words, that ‘instead of agri- 
culture not “paying,” it will be found that game- 
preserving does “ not pay ”’; instead of a people home- 
less and exiled, because the building of cottages does 
not pay, it will be seen clearly, as true economy, that 
the absence of cottages does not pay.’"® 


8 Fors, xlv. ® Ibid. 1° ut supra, p. 8. 


H. E. G. Rope. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HAROLD COX AND COMPULSORY STERILIZATION. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
SIR, 

Mr. Gwynn’s letter needs no detailed reply. He still argues 
that he was justified in saying that I am in favour of compul- 
sory sterilization, although I said emphatically that the sterili- 
zation must be with the consent of the persons sterilized, or 
with the consent of their guardians. In the former case he 
apparently now drops the contention that sterilization would 
be compulsory ; in the latter case he argues that the guardians 
might abuse their powers. That consideration applies to all 
persons to whom powers are entrusted, and Mr. Gwynn would 
have been on safe ground if he had merely pointed out that 
there was this danger of abuse. But to argue that I am in 
favour of compulsion because the precaution which I demanded 
against compulsion might in some cases be abused is to defy 
both language and logic. 

Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD COX. 
Gray’s INN. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
SIR, 

I can only repeat : 

(1) That Mr. Cox’s own words were: ‘ Those persons who, 
as the result of physical or mental defects, are unfitted to 
produce children should be sterilised, with their consent or 
with the consent of their guardians, at the expense of the State.’ 


(2) That sterilisation ‘ with the consent of their guardians’ 
is quite obviously—whatever Mr. Cox may say to the contrary 
—compulsory sterilisation: whether the persons so sterilised 
be children or mentally defectives or any others either tem- 
porarily or permanently under the jurisdiction of guardians. 
Consequently, in declaring that certain classes of people ‘should 
be sterilised with the consent of their guardians’ Mr. Cox 
ipso facto declares himself in favour of compulsory sterilisation 
for several very large classes of persons. 

(3) That even where the consent of the persons themselves 
has to be obtained, they will in nine cases out of ten be either 
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under the influence of great pain and despondency, or under the 
conviction that they suffer from an incurable mental or physical 
defect which may subsequently become curable. Mr. Cox urges 
that the taxpayers should pay medical practitioners to sterilise 
such patients as can in such circumstances be persuaded to 
undergo sterilisation ; and presumably also to try and persuade 
them to be sterilised. 

It is only a few years since, in a celebrated cross-examina- 
tion by Sir Leo Chiozza Money during the Coal Commission, Mr. 
Harold Cox expressed his attitude towards the proper sphere 
of State enterprise by replying: ‘I leave you the sewers.’ 
Having grown up in a generation which has always honoured 
Mr. Cox as one of the few living publicists of first rate ability 
who could be always counted upon to assert the rights of 
individual citizenship against interference by the State, it is 
with sad disillusionment that I find Mr. Cox now ranging him- 
self among the advocates of the most extreme and the most 
intensely repugnant of all encrcachments by the modern State 
upon human liberty. 

Yours faithfully, 
DENIS Gwynn. 
PaRAME, BRITTANY. 
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REVIEWS 


THE PuHILOsopHY OF ART, being ‘Art et Scolastique,’ by 
Jacques Maritain, translated by the Rev. John O’Connor, 
S.T.P., with an introduction by Eric Gill, O.S.D. St. 
Dominic’s Press, Ditchling, Sussex. 


In May, 1921, when Art et Scolastique had just appeared, 
BLACKFRIARS devoted an article to it. But it is difficult not to 
dwell once again on its interest, nay, its fascination. It is a 
fine piece of cogent and original discussion, if we may define 
originality, with an eminent French critic, as a realisation be- 
yond the ordinary of the implications of ordinary things. And 
it leads on to a high plane of thought, from which the world 
is seen in a tranquillizing vision of unity; witness such a pas- 
sage as this: 

‘All our values depend upon the nature of our God. 

‘Now God is a spirit. . . 

‘Art teaches men the delights of the spirit, and because it is 
itself sensuous and fitted to their nature, it can the better guide 
them to things nobler than itself. Thus it plays in natural life 
the same part, if one may say so, as the ‘ graces of sense’ in 
the spiritual life; and from very far off, all unconsciously, it 
prepares the human race for contemplation (the contemplation 
of the saints), of which the spiritual delightfulness surpasses 
all delight, and seems to be the end of man’s activities. For 
wherefore servile work and commerce, if not that the body, 
being provided with the necessaries of life, be made meet for 
contemplation? Wherefore the moral virtues and prudence, if 
not to bring about the quieting of the passions and the inward 
peace, which contemplation needs? Wherefore the whole 
governance of civil life, if not to secure the outward peace 
necessary to contemplation? So that, rightly considered, all 
the functions of human life seem to be at the service of those 
who contemplate the truth’ (Sum. contra. Gent. III, 37, 6). 


The English version is attractively put forth, well printed on 
hand-made paper, with the notes conveniently arranged. There 
are scarcely any misprints, though one occurs unfortunately on 
the title-page. National for rational on p. 64 is hardly mis- 
leading. Two commas are omitted on pp. 12 and 109, which 
do affect the sense. 

The introduction points out the wonderful fertility and 
aptness to modern needs of old and proved principles, and 
emphasises the moral. But in the preface to an essay at exact 
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thinking the play on the words making and doing is to be 
deprecated: doing what a man is told is surely far enough 
from the doing of the Schoolmen, ‘the exercise of our free-will 
considered . . . purely in relation to the use which we make 
of our liberty.’ 

The translator is to be congratulated on his enterprise in 
grappling with an exceptionally difficult task. The translation 
reads smoothly for the most part, and the English is as 
idiomatic as the subject matter will allow. It can hardly be 
said to match the clarity of the French: perhaps that is un- 
attainable. But just because the argument is on the whole 
faithfully and vigorously rendered, it is a thousand pities that 
the text was not carefully revised for minor inexactnesses. The 
sense is sometimes actually obscured, even where it is most 
difficult, as happens in the longer and more important notes— 
it was a happy idea to print these as appendices. Donc is 
rendered yet, and gives an adversative meaning when it really 
carries out a deduction; or conscientiously is substituted for 
consciously ; or sensible is translated sensitive when it means 
perceptible to the senses. Personal pronouns and little words 
like d’ailleurs, voire, bien, aussi bien, volontiers, need careful 
handling every time. 

On page ten, a very difficult definition occurs; French 
idiom practically forbids translating déduction de by deduction 
from—it is rather a drawing-out or deducing of. On p. 46 
correspondance is used in the Baudelairian and symbolist sense 
of correspondence, harmony, suggestive resemblance. On p. 54 
Vordre des faits is the material order, the order of facts. On 
p. 58 les maudits are not the damned! but merely the abomi- 
nated habitus of which Descartes would have none. More ex- 
pressive renderings might have been achieved—but what a 
casse-téte to find them!—for acéphalie spirituelle, truquage 
facile, bariolage voluptueur. But of what translation might 
not that be said? It would be ungracious and unjust to go on 
cataloguing points of detail, in view of the service done by 
such a book, which ought to find a place in every thinker’s 
library. M.R. 


Tue First Rep Cross. (Camillus de Lellis, 1550—1614.) By 
Cecilia Oldmeadow. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 
4/6.) 

This slender volume is packed from cover to cover with 
information which will come as surprising news to the majority 
of English readers. Probably no institution during these last 
years has done more noble, more heroic, more self-sacrificing 
or more admired work than the Red Cross; and probably to 
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no one has less thought been given in return than to the man 
who, as far back as 1594, at the battle of Strigonia in Hun- 
gary, organised the first Field Ambulance for the succour of 
the wounded. This is no doubt just what St. Camillus himself 
would have wished but, as Mrs. Oldmeadow points out, justice 
is due to the Saint not only in order to render him the honour 
of which he has been so long deprived, but also through the 
obligation of ‘permeating a noble but nevertheless secular 
institution, which owes its origin to Catholicism, with the 
Catholic spirit.’ 

Heralded by prophetic signs, Camillus came into the world 
in 1550, and until the year 1582, when he finally found his true 
vocation, his life was a series of material and spiritual set- 
backs which would have disheartened an ordinary soul! in half 
the time. The son of a noble house, he was born in a stable; 
a soldier by profession and most inveterate gambler by in- 
clination, a beggar and day-labourer by misfortune; a Fran- 
ciscan by vow, yet thrice dismissed from the noviciate on 
account of ill-health; a servant in a hospital through neces- 
sity, yet dismissed in disgrace on account of his violent temper 
and passion for card-playing; this was the material God 
chose, and by a miracle of grace, transformed into the most 
gentle and compassionate of saints, the last thirty years of 
whose life were spent in the unwearying exercise of the most 
heroic charity. Saint Camillus died in 1614, twenty-three years 
after Gregory XVI had erected his congregation into an Order. 

One proof of the vitality of the Order may be found in the 
fact that during the Great Waar, an ambulance staffed by Camil- 
lians of the German Province did excellent work on the battle- 
field. It is pleasant to read also that one member of the Order 
received the thanks of our Government for his services to 
British prisoners, although, almost alone among the greater 
nations, England has as yet had no Camillian foundation. 

Mrs. Oldmeadow’s most interesting book deserves a wide 
circulation. M.D. 


THE Inguisition. By Hoffman Nickerson. With a preface by 
Hilaire Belloc. (John Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 15/-). 


Those who read this thoughtful book will be rewarded, not 
with the history of the Inquisition either Roman or Spanish 
during the course of centuries, but with a concise and clear 
account of its rise in the thirteenth century as a means of de- 
fending society against the corrupting ideals of the Albigenses. 
The author, without advocating the cause of the Inquisition, 
studies as far as he can the psychology of the mediaeval mind, 
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and the usual machinery of law used in and before the thir- 
teenth century, with the result that his conclusions are clear 
and unbiassed. He makes an excellent comparison between 
the intolerance of the past, and the intolerance of the present, 
not much to the advantage of our vaunted civilization. In this 
connection he makes capital use of the American ‘ Prohibition ’ 
Legislation, which is as obvious an act of intolerance of private 
right as has ever been laid to the charge of the past. The 
author strives to find out the forces which led to the Inquisition 
movement, for this is of vital importance to one who wishes 
to understand the movement itself, just as ‘ given a true esti- 
mate of our warped Protestant morals now consisting prin- 
cipally of savage taboos, and such a man is able to estimate 
justly the ‘‘ Prohibition ’’ movement.’ 

The wars of Simon de Montfort are graphically described 
and the most interesting page in the volume is the animated 
yet careful description of the battle of Muret, wherein de Mont- 
fort and his eight hundred cavalry overcame the numerous 
troops of the King of Aragon. A sketch-map of the battle is 
inserted in a pocket at the end of the book. 

The stvle of writing is at times a little loose, and the lan- 
guage slangy, in marked contrast to Mr. Belloc’s able preface. 


G. S. W. G. 


ORIENTAL Blossoms, by Gwendoline Goodwin. (Heath Cran- 
ton, Ltd. 2/6 net.) 


There is a great deal of free verse in this book, and still 
more free thought. This freedom may find some justification 
from its subject; blossom, and especially Eastern blossom, can 
claim the rich privilege of being allowed to fall in profusion 
when and how it will. So we do not expect to find in the 
verse of the Orient, apart from the unique Fitzgerald, restraint 
in form and thought. At the same time, this lack of restraint 
only too often leads the way to licence and looseness. It is 
doubtful whether the Western mind and language are ever 
capable of interpreting the spirit of the East. 

Oriental Blossoms in a case in point. There is here all the 
material of climate, colour, and characteristics, experienced at 
first hand; here, too, all the convenient tricks of Eastern 
nomenclature. But their treatment is painfully obvious, super- 
ficial, and hackneyed; they mean very little in the cold light 
of the West, not more, indeed, than the elaborate staging of 
an Eastern play. They should be the background, the symbol, 
of some new, and true, artistic experience, carrying conviction 
to the inexperienced Western. Instead of that, they remain a 
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blurred medley of riotous colour and elusive scents. The best 
poem in the book is ‘ Roses,’ and that, surely, is typically 
English in subject and treatment, apart from the blue rose of 
Persian mourning. 

The book is a personal tour de force of individual experi- 
ence, and its appeal will be to those who, like the author, 


‘Live in a land of dreams, 
A world apart, 
Peopled with glorious images of the past.’ 


E.E. 


SONNETS AND OTHER VERSES. By A. W. (Burns, Oates and 

Washbourne, Ltd. 2/-.) 

The adjective unpretentious, applicable to the size of this 
very small book, hardly does justice to the contents. I would 
say, rather, that Mrs. Watson has enough of the qualifications 
of the true poet to dispense with those pranks of diction by 
which some versifiers are tempted to escape being commonplace. 
The more successful of them may. produce something perhaps 
more striking but probably much less pleasing than these few 
poems, which have, for the most part, not the exuberance of 
youth, but the restful quiet and thoughtfulness of maturity, and 
betoken a mind whose nursing fathers have been the best 
English poets of the past. 

Since quotation is the most necessary, because the most 
representative part of a review of verse, I will quote as typical 
of the best in the book, the fine metaphor which opens the first 
of Two Sonnets on Music: 


Loose, if thou wilt, about thy brooding thought, 
A flight of wingéd words to flash and play, 


and the second half of the sonnet to The Night Wind: 


Cool now my fever with a sound of rain, 

Or sweep my thoughts, that sick of sickness be, 
Out where the salt gale frets a rolling sea 

And wild birds clamour to the deep refrain ! 
God’s lullaby thou art,—for it is He 

Sings us to sleep, and hushes all our pain. 


There are occasional disappointments, as in the last three 
lines of Southwold, which fail in the effect evidently intended by 
the change of metre; but on the whole a high level is well 
maintained. 

M. B. 
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FANcIES VERSUS Faps, by G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen, 6/-.) 


One ean imagine a tired reviewer taking up this latest col- 
lection of Mr, Chesterton’s essays and, noticing that they deal 
with every variety of subject from The Romance of Rhyme to 
On Being an Old Bean, setting down the wise remark that the 
book lacks unity. The Bible itself, with all its variegated in- 
terest and wealth of subject, might also be reviewed and 
solemnly censured in the same way. Anthologies, dictionaries 
and volumes of sermons or essays could all be criticised on the 
same score: and perhaps the only book that quite comes up 
to the standard for complete unity of form and idea is the note- 
book fresh from the stationers and innocent of pen and ink. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, it is no loose unity that holds this 
motley collection of essays together. The author has one con- 
sistent purpose, and that is to show the absurdity and fatuity 
of the modern fad. A fad will sometimes win our sympathy 
when, for instance, it is just a man’s effort to break away from 
his surroundings and to brighten a drab existence with a ray 
of romance. The jaded clerk who goes in for sandals and the 
‘ simple life’ is, maybe, only trying to stifle monotony or clutch- 
ing at something to fill the place of his lack of a creed or a 
religious motive. But too often a fad is a random, purposeless 
hobby—an effort to do a thing just for the sake of doing some- 
thing. The sincerest faddist is the boy who collects cigarette 
cards or tram tickets. He is doing something for its own sake, 
and perhaps it is better than doing nothing. But the dangerous 
faddist is the fidgetty, fussy gentleman who is only keen on 
doing something, no matter what. Of this type is the prohibi- 
tionist who sets out to abolish ‘liquor’ and only succeeds in 
increasing drunkenness. ‘The crank,’ says Mr. Chesterton, 
‘has no creed, but only an intellectual itch.’ All the cranks 
of our day—psycho-analysts, feminists, sentimental educa- 
tionalists, free-versifiers, evolutionists and progressives are all 
parodied good-humouredly and made to see the extravagant 
conclusions to which their weird theories lead. 

The book is worth having alone for the opening essay, The 
Romance of Rhyme, and for the one at the end on Milton and 
Merry England. 

D. 
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